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BRIEF MENTION. 

In the slow revolution of a quarterly publication like the 
American Journal of Philology, it is impossible to take 
prompt notice of the discoveries that flash upon the orbit of 
classical studies. The eager scholars of the other side are ready 
with their emendations and their editions before the tardy ob- 
server of this side can get his binocular adjusted. Didymos n-e/n 
&r)poadtvovs has not fared otherwise than Aristotle's 'A$tjvaiav 
jroXiTfi'a, which I did not see until it had reached its second 
edition (A. J. P. XII 97); and at the time of this writing, the 
literature on Didymos has become so considerable that the barest 
summary of it would transcend the bounds of Brief Mention. 
And yet a grammarian can hardly allow the remains of Didymos 
to be borne by without a respectful salute; for Didymos has 
always been considered the type of our tribe, Didymos 6 /3i/3Aio\<i- 
8as, Didymos Chalkenteros, whose surname has been irreverently 
translated 'Copperguts', not by a coarse American but by a 
refined English scholar. To the outside world the ecstasy in 
philological circles over the discovery will seem little short of 
furibund and although one expects enthusiasm of editors, still 
I can imagine that the average Philistine would be amused at the 
closing words of the preface of Diels and Schubart's text 
in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana. ' Ianua patet : intrate ' sounds 
like an echo of ' Lift up your heads, O ye gates'. Still the value 
of these thirty odd pages of loosely printed text is indisputable 
and the Index Nominum alone would suffice to show the richness 
of the find. But to the moralist the best thing is the surprise 
of those who used to set Didymos down as a mere verbalist, as 
a commentator that dealt chiefly with the letter of his original. 
The Didymos that we have before us now deals mainly with the 
historical and literary side of his text ; and Wendland has 
already written for the Hermes XXXIX (1904), 419 a new 
chapter on Anaximenes of Lampsakos, prompted by the passage 
in which Didymos ascribes the authorship of the n-por ryv eVioroXq* 
rrji> ^iXiVttod (Dem. XI) to that versatile stylist. Versatile he 
may have been, but the merciless grammarian pins him down by 
his un-Demosthenean vocabulary. 



There has been no unseemly haste about the publication o* 
these scholia. Bought toward the close of 1901, brought to 
Berlin in the beginning of 1902, the MS was transcribed and 
rescribed in the spring of the latter year, the ' Abschrift' chiefly 
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by Schubart, the ' Umschrift ' chiefly by Diels; and yet the 
preparation of the MS for the press was not finished until the 
spring of 1903. Further delay was caused by the manufacture 
of a special fount of type, which should give the scholar an 
approximate idea of the characters employed in the original, 
so that the Preface was not signed until January 1904. This 
great edition, which is the first of a series of Berliner Classiker- 
texle, herausgegeben von der Generalverwaltung der Kgl. Mu- 
seen zu Berlin (Weidmann), reached the Journal during the 
absence of the editor or it might possibly have been noticed 
earlier. It was followed in a few months by the small Teubner 
edition with noteworthy corrections and a summary of the intro- 
duction to the larger work. It is safe to say that few publications 
of the same compass have stirred so many questions, and it would 
be futile at this late day to repeat the compliments that have been 
paid to what Friedrich Leo has called 'Eine wahrhaft muster- 
giltige Bearbeitung.' I will only notice in passing one chapter 
in the rich Introduction, that has a special interest for me, the 
short chapter on the style of Didymos. The Alexandrian gram- 
marians cared as little about style as do modern grammarians. 
It was not until rhetoric under Roman influence became om- 
nipotent that even the student became ashamed of his slovenly 
Greek and essayed to be elegant. The leader herein was the 
Stoic Poseidonios, the friend of Cicero. The Epicurean Philo- 
demos, it is true, as was the manner of his porcine tribe (A. J. P. 
IX 230) stuck to the old manner but even he rubbed off a few 
bristles. In Didymos we have a compromise. He dresses himself 
up a little. He Atticizes to the extent of using tt instead of <r<r 
but he makes slips. He writes for instance rerevxev, a mortal sin 
against Atticism, as we learn from Phrynichos, and it is rather 
odd to find a man who noses out the non-Demosthenic 6ppa>Sup 
indulging in flagrant Ionisms. Among the vulgarisms of Didymos 
here noted is the use of the future after agiov and «8«, agiox 8ta- 
7roprj(T€tv, eSet airov TtpaTevo-eoSat, on which we have an interesting 
note (p. XXX). That ipetv cited by W. Schmid, Attic. I 96 
(cf. II 51) was not felt by the Hellenist as a future was pointed out 
at the time in A. J. P. IX (1888) 100. These slips of Didymos 
remind one of the slip of Phrynichos, so very careful of vocabu- 
lary and yet so careless of syntax as to write (papev or», (CCLVI), 
an earmark of an un-Attic style (A. J. P. XVI 395). But this 
stylistic slovenliness of grammarians, who ought of all men to 
be the most exact in the use of language is an interesting chapter 
in the universal history of culture which it would be invidious to 
discuss here. Cf. A. T- P. XXIII 454. 



Leo's favorable judgment of Diels and Schubart's work 
is to be found in a paper on Didymos nepX Arjfioo-devove, which well 
deserves notice, but the motto of Brief Mention must be in <JXXot' 
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a\\ov i>T( /w'Xio-o-a dvvei \6yov, and I am more attracted by the 
Festrede of the same author, delivered in June of the current year. 
The subject is The Originality of Roman Literature ; the con- 
tention is that ' Roman literature, as soon as it came into its 
own, was not the imitation but the continuation of Greek 
literature, with the same claims on the world of those times 
and the world of aftertimes that those Greeks set up, who 
followed the great founders of the different departments of 
literature. In more than one of those departments the Romans 
have thrown their Greek predecessors into the shade. The 
Dantes and Tassos, the Miltons and Popes, the Corneilles and 
Molieres and Holbergs drank out of the living waters of antiquity 
and not out of aqueducts '. This spirited vindication of the 
rights of Roman literature is not only timely as a consolation to 
those who watch the recession of the study of Greek and fix 
their eyes on Latin as the last hope of the continuity of culture, 
but it is a lesson to be taken to heart by Hellenists, who are 
prone to narrow their sphere as their domain becomes more 
specialized. If we of the Greek fold are to become Grecians as 
Sanskrit scholars become Sanskritists, we shall lose our hold on 
the world. The Sanskritist without comparative grammar is a 
lonely creature, and the Hellenist who is not in touch with 
Roman literature misses much of the joy of his own special 
work. The study that could inspire the creations of Roman 
poetry is still vital, and an appreciation of that vital force is of 
incalculable value for the joy of living. ' In quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength '. It is not necessary that the 
Greek scholar should be forever declaiming about the Hellenism 
of the Hellenes, but the confidence is necessary, and the con- 
fidence is made more resolute by the contemplation of what 
Greek has wrought mediately as well as immediately. All this 
is self-evident. Every Greek scholar is supposed to be more or 
less of a Latin scholar, although, with the present expansion of 
Latin studies, the converse proposition will not hold. Of course, 
theoretically, the true Latin scholar must simply add his Latin 
to all the Greek of the Grecian. He must be as good a Grecian 
as the best and on that foundation must build his Latin super- 
structure. But facts do not correspond ; and there are, at least 
in this country, those who slight, if not ignore, Greek in pre- 
paring themselves for professorships of Latin, content if they 
are able to make out the Greek that they need at a given point. 
Of course, the Hellenist cannot assume that attitude towards 
Latin, not even the Hellenist of the Greece of to-day ; and it is 
an instructive fact that the figment of -rum esse = imperf. subj. 
was first exploded by a Modern Greek student of Latin (A. J. P. 
XXV 60). And yet the state of things in America is not 
encouraging. There are very few chairs of classical philology 
in our universities, and in the professorships of American uni- 
versities and colleges the monogamous arrangement prevails. 
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Indeed, things have come to such a pass that if a professor of 
Greek discourses on Latin or if a professor of Latin discourses 
on Greek, it is perilously like flirting with a colleague's wife, but 
as Daudet has laid it down as a law of style that the adjective 
ought to be the mistress and not the lawful wife of the sub- 
stantive, so the situation here would be less monotonous if the 
conjugal fidelity were less absolute; and without making an 
invidious distinction among the many excellent editions of 
Horace published in America, I venture to say that the most 
interesting of all is the Horace of a professor of Greek. But 
Professor Shorey is an exceptional man, and my judgment is 
open to suspicion because I am a Hellenist. 



And it is because I am a Hellenist and my judgment is open 
to suspicion that I have withdrawn from the debatable ground 
of Latin syntax and freely publish studies with which I have not 
much personal sympathy. A monogamous Grecian is apt to 
give his theories of Latin a Greek twist ; and the parallels your 
Lacinist finds between the two languages are to the Hellenist not 
found but forced. To the monogamous Hellenist the Latin 
subjunctive and the Greek subjunctive have often little more than 
the name in common ; and it would never occur to him to parallel 
the construction of tamquam with the subjunctive and the Homeric 
!at ore with the subjunctive. The moods are the same in name 
only; the conception is entirely different. In this class of 
sentences the Latin subjunctive corresponds to the Greek opta- 
tive, whereas the Greek subjunctive must be translated into 
Latin by the indicative. Here the Latin subjunctive deals with 
the pure ideal, the Greek subjunctive with recurrent phenomena 
conjured up by will (A.J. P. XIII 65). With this conception 
of the Greek subjunctive no one need be surprised at my re- 
monstrance against the use of ' anticipatory ' for the Latin sub- 
junctive, after the word had been applied for many years to the 
phenomena of the Greek subjunctive alone (A. J. P XV 339, 
523). Latin has no construction corresponding to el (e'd») with 
the subjunctive (A. J. P. XVI 124), and the large use of 
' anticipatory ' in recent Latin grammars for ' prospective ', which 
'anticipatory ' does not mean, tends to efface, if it has not already 
effaced, a vital distinction, which I had found practically useful 
for many years before I published my article on el with the future 
indicative and edv with the subjunctive (Transactions of American 
Phil. Asso., 1876), in which I set forth my theory and nomen- 
clature of the conditional sentence. The identification of the two 
subjunctives has done no end of harm, and your determined 
Hellenist is sorely tempted to see in the composite photograph 
of the Latin subjunctive the dominant features of the Greek 
optative. Even the familiar parallel of the two subjunctives in 

32 
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the imperative or, if you choose, volitive sense, does not daunt 
him; for the Greek optative is often scandalously near the 
imperative, and when in later Greek the optative becomes a 
bookish mood, and the Greek sequence of moods is violated, 
so that the optative is made to follow the principal tenses 
(A. J. P. XXIII 131), your Hellenist is tempted to suspect 
Latinism where others have seen liveliness (A. J. P. IV 428). 
How easily a Hellenist may trip up amid the meshes of Latin 
syntax of the modern pattern I myself have shewn in a passing 
comment (A.J. P. XXI 109), where I say: 'How the imperfect 
subjunctive can be said to have its own meaning when it is used 
with an aoristic force or with the force of an aoristic pluperfect, 
I fail to see '. Of course, if I had read carefully and prayerfully, 
as I ought to have done, Professor A. L. Wheeler's article on 
the imperfect aorist or aoristic imperfect (Trans. A. P. Ass., 
1899), I might have been enlightened, but the enlightenment 
came from my own Journal when I published the same scholar's 
article, the Imperfect Indicative in Early Latin (A.J. P. XXIV), 
where we have (p. 180) a chapter on The Aoristic Imperfect. 
'The verbs', he says, 'to which this use of the imperfect is re- 
stricted are in early Latin, two verbs of saying, aio and dico, and 
the verb sum and its compounds '. Now the first thing that 
strikes your monogamous Hellenist is that these are the very 
verbs in which the so-called Greek imperfect is employed as a 
preterite (A. J. P. IV [1883] 161). But my article was written 
before Professor Wheeler began to speculate on these sub- 
jects, and the syntax of to-day seldom goes back beyond 
yesterday. That verbs of saying have a tendency to the im- 
perfect, the true imperfect, as we see in the case of TK<ye, is no 
secret to the Hellenist. See A. J. P. V 262 and C. W. E. Miller, 
A. J. P. XVI 162, an observation, which seems to have escaped 
Professor Wheeler, when he wrote A. J. P. XXIV 188. In fact 
the peculiar ethical susceptibility of verbs of saying ought not to 
be a secret to any student of syntax, and the use of the imperfect 
tense is not the only sign of it though a conspicuous one. But 
for all that and all that the Journal has been open and will be 
open to all the new developments. An editor must not be an 
obstructive. 



In Professor Butcher's Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects 
(Macmillan), the translator of Homer, the student of Aristotle, 
who has traversed in his brilliant career the whole range of Hel- 
lenic life and literature shews the same ease and grace, the same 
sureness of touch and the same felicity of expression that have 
characterized his other works (A. J. P. I 466; XII 521). Each 
specialist in his turn will find something to quicken his thought, 
something that will appeal to his own weakness. No Pindarist, 
for instance, that I can remember, has ever made so much use, 
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such effective use of Pindar in lectures on Greek subjects. Only 
I am surprised that in the chapter on Kairos (p. 117) Professor 
Butcher who quotes Pindar for xpovos did not invoke the great 
encomiast of Opportunity, whose ninth Pythian has been called 
'das Hohelied vom Kairos'. 1 



In his initial lecture, Greece and Israel, Professor Butcher, 
who is quite alive to the charm of the Authorized Version, has 
recourse more than once to the Revised Version. Now men of 
my time and training are so steeped in the Authorized Version 
that it colors not only their style but their thought. They cannot 
get rid of it ; few of them would get rid of it if they could. For 
them, as for Matthew Arnold, the superinduced poetry is a satis- 
fying portion, and some go so far as to sympathize with the old 
lady who went into ecstasies over the beautiful expression 'shad- 
owing shroud' although she had not the slightest notion what 
'shadowing shroud' meant. But when the time comes to forsake 
the Authorized Version, — and the time does come to the scholar — 
I, for one, do not stop at the margin or at the Revised Version, 
but make for the pot of gold at the foot of the Rainbow Bible, 
a designation that has been sanctioned by Professor Haupt 
himself in his deeply interesting German translation of Koheleth, 
oder Weltschmerz in der Bibel (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs). Now 
on p. 41 of the Harvard Lectures, Professor Butcher quotes the 
marginal rendering of Ecclesiastes 3, n 'He hath set Eternity in 
their heart' and adds: 'so might we sum up the spirit of Israel'. 
I turn to Professor Haupt's translation and find the verse ren- 
dered (p. 17): 'Doch hat er verschleiert ihr geistiges Auge'; 
and I must confess that the new version fits the context better. 
I turn to the preface and find that Ecclesiastes is a reflex of 
Epicurus; and I am reminded of the disillusionment produced 
by Professor Sophus Bugge, who undertook to prove that the 
figures of the Edda were the shadows of Greek mythology ; I am 
reminded that years ago a German scholar cited me as a specimen 
of a 'practical American' at the very time when I was supposed 
bv my own countrymen to be imbued with the spirit of German 
idealism (Essays and Studies, p. 56). An Epicurean Jew is hardly 
the best representative of the spirit of Israel. But I read still 
further and learn that the verse in question belongs to the addi- 
taments made in the interest of orthodoxy so that it might fairly 
be quoted as a summary of the spirit of Israel, if it were not for 
Professor Haupt's rendering. In the circumstances I may well 
say: 'Mein geistiges Auge ist verschleiert' — and leave this con- 
fession as a warning to those who grope their way on unfamiliar 
ground. 

1 By the way, the types have made Professor Butcher cite O. viii for tuv Si 
HtXhovTwv TtTvifoovTai (ppadai instead of O. xii. The wretched Roman system 
is a source of numberless woes to the printer and proofreader. Cf. A. J. P. 
XXIV 404. 
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In the list of authorities cited by Professor William A. 
Merrill in his Latin Hymns (Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.) no 
mention is made of Professor March's Latin Hymns, the initial 
volume of the Douglass Series of Christian Greek and Latin 
Writers (Harper & Brothers, 1874). This Douglass Series came 
to an untimely end in a few years. It was not so much my 
Justin Martyr that gave it the finishing stroke as the failure of 
the New York man of business who had promised financial 
support to an enterprise which was doomed to failure from the 
first. With the large views of the editor of the series I had a 
certain sympathy. An acquaintance with this range of literature, 
as Professor Merrill says in the Latin Hymns, ' is desirable 
for broad literary culture', nay, for the understanding of the 
older world itself; and I am far from regretting the couple of 
years I spent in the region of Christian apologetics and in the 
study of Patristic Greek. But a deliberate attempt to substitute 
the Fathers for the classics seemed to me an historical, or shall I 
say ? cultural, absurdity. Traces of this obscurantism may be 
found in some of the older French grammars of the Greek 
language ; but what rights has the heavy perfume of Cappa- 
docia and Constantinople against the subtle scent of violet- 
wreathed Athens ? At all events the Douglass Series has fallen 
into neglect, and I may apostrophize it in the language of 
Bernard of Clairvaux (March, p. 19) : 

Per aetatum incrementa, 

Immo magis detrimenta 

Ad non-esse traheris. 

It may well be, then, that Professor Merrill did not know of 
the existence of March's Latin Hymns any more than the editor 
of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia knew of the existence of 
my Justin Martyr. See the said work, s. v. March's collection 
has some 150 hymns, Merrill's a little more than a hundred, 
and naturally most of them are found in March. Of course 
Professor Merrill has profited by the literature that has 
appeared since March's book and he has given us a compact 
manual, which discards 'close philological treatment', so that 
the distinguished Latin specialist did not succumb to the tempta- 
tion to which I yielded in my Justin Martyr, my first Greek 
book, which I used unblushingly as a repository for my syn- 
tactical formulae. At the foot of each hymn, however, Professor 
Merrill gives a list of references for the benefit of the student, 
among which I sadly miss, under ' Christe qui lux es et dies ' 
(p. n), the mention of Miss Lyon's elaborate articles in this 
Journal, XIX 70-85; 154-192. I hope that the Journal is not 
already going the way of the Douglass Series. 
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H. L. W.: The most serious handicap to the American student 
of Classical Antiquities is the lack of original materials in this 
country. It is true that the archaeologist, thanks to liberal gifts 
from a few sources and to a watchful, progressive spirit in the 
management of some institutions, now has opportunities and 
privileges which, though not comparable with those enjoyed by 
his European colleague, are already considerable and are increas- 
ing every year. But the pressure of this lack of original materials 
is felt most sorely by the student of the literary treasures of 
Greece and Rome, almost entirely cut off, as he is, from the 
manuscripts, with which every scholar across the Atlantic may 
become familiar. To some extent this need has been met by 
such publications as those of the English Palaeographical Socie- 
ties, of Chatelain, of Zangemeister and Wattenbach, and of 
Chroust, as well as by the few complete facsimiles issued by 
Sijthoff at Leyden, by the Vatican authorities and others. It 
would be easy to multiply examples of students forced to com- 
plete in Oxford, Paris, or Rome researches begun in American 
universities, or obliged to entrust to the hands of others the 
work of examination and collation, or compelled to lay aside 
most interesting studies on account of the insuperable obstacles 
of distance, time, and expense. 

To men wellnigh discouraged by conditions like these, the 
plan of Professor Charles Mills Gayley, of the University of 
California, for the establishment of an American Bureau for the 
publication of facsimiles of manuscripts, first editions, and such 
other documents as are most needed, comes like a ray of hope. 
Writing to the New York Evening Post of November 19, 1904, 
Professor Gayley emphasizes the importance of undertaking this 
work in America and makes suggestions with regard to method 
and cost which everyone should read. His aim is to meet the 
need not of the classical philologian alone, but of all American 
scholars who require original records of whatever sort. He has 
already secured favorable expressions from leading libraries of 
the country and, we feel sure, may safely count on the hearty 
sympathy and cordial cooperation of the readers of this Journal. 



A. P. vs. A. J. P.: The editor of this Journal has fallen into the 
reminiscential habit of referring to the back numbers of the 
Journal, and A. J. P. has become so common an abbreviation 
that the proofreader who had charge of No. 98 could not believe 
his eyes when he read in his copy A. P. and supplied what he 
supposed to be the missing letter on p. 231, 1. 6, where for A.J. P. 
read A. P. (Anthologia Palatina). True, A(canthologia) P(ar- 
rhesiastica) might answer for Brief Mention, but, strange to say, 
there was no reference to Brief Mention. 



